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REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND DISCOURSES OF 
F. W. ROBERTSON. 
BY 8S. M. JANNBY. 
~ Continued from page 163. 

The subjects of Christ’s spiritual kingdom, 
who are brought under the government of the 
spirit of Truth, are by this means introduced 
into the glorious liberty of the sons and daugh- 
ters of God. “ Where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” 

This is the subject of one of Robertson’s dis- 
courses, entitled, “ Freedom by the Truth.” 
The text referred to is John viii. 32. “ And 
ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

“Observe,” he says, “the greatness of the 
aim and the wisdom of the means, 

‘The aim was to make all men free. He 
saw around Him servitude in every form,—man 
in slavery to man, and race to race: His own 
countrymen in bondage to the Romans,—slaves 
both of Jewish and Roman masters, frightfully 
oppressed: men trembling before priestcraft ; 
and those who were politically and ecclesiasti- 
cally free, in worse bondage still, the rich and 
tulers slaves to their own passions. Conscious 
of his inward Deity and of his Father’s inten- 
tions, He, without hurry, without the excite- 
ment which would mark the mere earthly Lib. 
erator, calmly said, ‘ Ye shall be free.’ 

The trath which Christ taught was chiefly on 
these three points: God—Man—Immortality. 
1. God. Blot out the thought of God, a 





Living Person, and life becomes mean, exist- 
ence unmeaning, the universe dark; and re- 
solve is left withont a stay, aspiration and duty 
without a support. 

The Son exhibited God as Love ; and so that 
fearful bondage of the mind to the necessity of 
fate was broken. A living Lord had made the 
world ; and its dark and unintelligible mystery 
meant good, not evil. He manifested Him as a 
spirit; and if so, the-only worship that could 
please Him must be a Spirit’s worship. Not 
by sacrifices is God pleased; nor by droned 
litanies and liturgies; nor by fawning and flat- 
tery; nor is His wrath bought off by blood. 
Thus was the chain of superstition rent ssun- 
der; for superstition is wrong views of God, 
exaggerated or inadequate, and wrong concep- 
tions of the way to please Him. 

And so, when the woman of Samaria brought 
the conversation to that old ecclesiastical ques- 
tion about consecrated buildings, whether on 
Moont Gerizim or on Mount Moriah God was 
the more acceptably adored, Ile cut the whole 
controversy short by the enunciation of 8 sin- 
gle truth: ‘God is a spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him ino spirit and in 
truth.’ 

2. Truth respecting man. 

We are a mystery to ourselves. Go to any 
place where the nations have brought together 
their wealth and their inventions, and before the 
victories of mind you stand in reverence. Then 
stop to look at the passing crowds who have at- 
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tained that civilization. Think of their low, word from the lips of Christ, and the mind of 


aims, their mean lives, their conformation only 
a little higher than that of brute creatures, and 
a painful seuse of degradation steals upon you. 
So great, and yet so mean! And so of indi- 
viduals. There is not one here whose feelings 
have not been deeper than we can fathom ; nor 
one who would venture to tell out to his brother 
man the mean, base thoughts that have crossed 
his heart during the last hour. Now, this rid- 
dle He solved. He looked on man as fallen, 
but magnificent in his ruin. We, catching that 


- thought from Him, speak as He spoke. But 


pone that were born of woman ever feit this, or 
lived this like Him. Beneath the vilest out- 
side he saw that—A human soul, capable of 
endless growth; and hence He treated with 


the world was free. 

Later, a mountain mass of superstition had 
gathered round the Church, atom by atom, and 
grain by grain. Men said that the soul was 
saved by doing and believing what the priesthood 
taught. The heroes of the Reformation spoke. 
They said the soul of man is saved by the grace 
of God: a more credible hypothesis. Once 
more the mind of the world was free—and free 
by trath. 

There is a tendency always to think, in the 
masses ; not what is true, but what is respect- 
able, correct, orthodox, authorized,—that we 
ask. It comes partly from cowardice ; partly 
from indolence, from habit, from imitation ; 
from the uncertainty and darkness of all moral 


what, for want of a better term, we may call re- | truths, and the dread of timid minds to plunge 
spect, all who approached Him; not because | into the investigation of them. Now, truth 
they were titled Rabbis, or rich Pharisees, but | known and believed respecting God and man 


because they were men. 

3. Truth respecting immortality. 

He taught that this life is not all; that it is 
only a miserable state of human infancy. He 
taught that in words; by His life, and by His 
Resurrection. 

This, again, was freedom. If there be a faith 
that cramps and enslaves the soul, it is the idea 
that this life is all. If there be one that ex- 
pands and elevates, it is the thought of immor- 
tality ; and this, observe, is something quite dis- 
tinct from the selfish desire of happiness. It is 
not to enjoy, but to be, that we long for, to enter 
into a more and higher life ; a craving which we 
can only part with when we sink below human- 
ity, and forfeit it. 

This was the martyrs’ strength. They were 
tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they 
might attain a better Resurrection. In that 
hope, and the knowledge of that truth, they 
were free from the fear of pain and death. 

Christ’s gospel did not promise political 
freedom, yet it gave it: more surely than con- 
queror, reformer, patriot, that gospel will bring 
about a true liberty at last. This not by theo. 
ries, nor by schemes of constitutions, but by 
the revelations of traths. God, a spirit; man 
his child, redeemed and sanctified. Before 
that spiritual equality, all distinctions between 

r and peasant, monarch and laborer, privi- 
leged and unprivileged, vanish. 

Slavery is that which cramps powers. The 
worst slavery is that which cramps the noblest 
powers. Worse therefore than he who mana- 
cles the hands and feet is he who puts fetters 
on the mind, and pretends to demand that 
men shall think, and believe, and feel, thus and 
thus, because others so believed, and thought, 
and felt, before. 


in Judea, life was become a set of forms, and 
religion a congerics of traditions. One living 


frees from this, by warning of individual re- 
sponsibility. But responsibility is personal. It 
cannot be delegated to another, and throyn off 
upon achurch. Before God, face to face, each 
soul must stand, to give account. 

Do not, however, confound mental indepen- 
dence with mental pride. It may, it ought to 
co-exist with the deepest humility. For that 
mind alone is free which, concious ever of its 
own feebleness, feeling hourly its own liability 
to err, turning thankfully to light, from what- 
ever side it may come, does yet refuse to give 
up that right with which God has invested it, 
or to abrogate its own responsibility ; and so, 
humbly, and even awfully, resolves to have an 
opinion, a judgment, a decision, of its own. 

“ Itis not enough to define the liberty which 
Christ promises, as freedom from sin. Many 
circumstances will exempt from sin which do 
not yet confer that liberty, ‘ where the spirit of 
the Lord is.’ Childhood, paralysis, ill health, the 
impotence of old age, may remove the capacity 
aud even the desire for transgression, but the 
child, the paralytic, the old man, are not free 
through the truth. Therefore, to this defini- 
tion we must add, that one whom Christ liber- 
ates is free by his own will. It is not that he 
would, and cannot; but that he can, and will 
uot. Christian liberty is right will, sustained 
by love, and made firm by faith in Christ.” 

In that incomparable poem, Cowper’s Task, 
near the close of the fifth Book, there is a deline- 
ation of Christian freedom, that, in my estima- 
tion, surpasses in beauty and fidelity any thing 
I have met with in English literature. A few 
lines extracted from it are here subjoined : 

“ He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. There’s not a chain 
That hellish foes, confederate for his harm, 
Cao wind around bim, but he casts it off 
With as much eare as Sampson his green wytbs. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature, and though poor perhaps compared 
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Wi h those whose mansions glitter in bis sight, 

Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 

With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And smiling say—‘ My Fatber made them all.’” 
. (To be continued.) 





There is a revelation of God to His children, 
a knowledge of Himself, which He gives them 
immediately, by His Spirit,—that is, like light, 
its own witness. The man who has it is sure 
he has it, and that it is of God.— Goode. 


From the Christian Register. 
THE USE OF SUNDAY. 

The Sunday has no law of guidance, no uni- 
form spirit of observance. Itis a different thing 
to different classes. . To all, more or less, a day 
of rest from the stated employment of life; to 
all a day of more or less physical indolence and 
indulgence ; to very many much more of these 
than is good, than there is any need of, than 
they would allow were not conscience as slug- 
gish as their bodies. To some it is a day wel- 
come for its-religious use and opportunity, for 
its public and private privileges, a valuable 
time of reckoning with the soul and calm ascer- 
taining of its exact attitude toward God. With 
a portion of these the day is ascetic and gloomy, 
rigidly and formally observed. They try to 
impore an impossible thing, and make the day 
a loug monotony of church going, Bible read- 
ing, prayers, with no cheerful intercourse or 
genial companionship. I believe these really 
desecrate the Sunday, not in their religious ob- 
servance, but by their narrow religious spirit, 
which supposes God's service to be shut up to 
exercises forced to an extreme on one day. 
The God whose sun shines just as bright on 
Sunday as on all other days, asks no formal, 
unnatural rigidity and gloom upon his Sunday. 

Others recognize and prize its peculiar adap- 
tation for spiritual refreshing, yet hold itin a 
quiet gladness, and believe no thing obtrusive 
which is human and honorable, which helps 
the happiness of others and the self. They ac- 
cept the obligation of public and private ser- 
vive, but are getting to feel, more and more, 
that a perpetual hearing of other men’s words 
and prayers, and going to church, is not the 
truest language of a man’s piety and epitome of 
his obligation. These seem tacitly settling 


down to a conviction, which many are yet too 
timid to assert or approve by anything but their 


conduct, that a single public service is enough, 
that the Sunday, as its forerunner the Sabbath, 
was made for man, the whole of every man, and 
that a very small part of him getsits help, when 


itis spent in any one way, however good that 


Way may in itself be. 
The tendency of the narrow ideas-of the day 
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has been to give us a Sunday religion, to make 
people think that the day is specially for their 
religious service, and to cause them to confine 
their religious acts almost exclusively to it; to 
make them think that there is a time holier 
than any other time, and that duty binds more 
imperatively one day in the week than all the 
other six; that virtue is more virtuous and sin 
more sinful then than at any other time. Vir- 
tually to a very great extent, the Christian re- 
ligion has become a one-day religion, and there 
are not a few to-day who, having the position 
and assuming the importance of church mem- 
bers holy and elect, baptized and saved, make 
of their week-day lives a shameful comment 
and contradiction of their Sunday practice and 
profession. The rigidity of erced faiths, the 
setting apart of holy times, have resulted in 
large divorce between religion and life, and 
made the former not the pervading, edifying 
spirit its Master declared it, but the outside of 
function, profession and season. The stalking, 
loud. mouthed hypocrites, whom Jesus so exposed 
and scored, were not more truly inimical to the 
best interests of the faith they pretended to up- 
hold than this race of Sunday Christians. 


Time is God’s, and all holy ; space is God's, 


and that all holy, too. Man is to be no better 
one hour than another, and no one place is more 
sacred than another. God is just as much 


present at the broker’s board, behind the count- 


er, at the work-bench, as he is in the church, 


and the dealings of men are to be just as strictly 
uader his law as the thought and service of the 


Sanday. For our convenience and our help, 


because of a fitness in things which seem eter- 
nal, we do not bring the tables of the money 
changers into our churches, we do not take our 
prayers and sermous into the place of business, 
but the same God rules with unchanged law in 
each plage, in each is to be obeyed and served. 
Only is the obedience and the service changed 
in form, not in essence. The Sunday is more 
especially for the quiet service of heart and lip, 
for the offering of the formal sacrifice of devo- 
tion ; the week for the offering of obedience, ia 
duty, and toil, and. temptation, the after and 
concluding part without which the Sunday form 
is isolate, cold and incuwplete. 

Every regulation of society and the church, 
and all legislation with regard to the Suoday, 
should have :egard to the best interests of man 
as man. They should remember the compound 
being that he is, and should aim to make the 
exceptional day of the week—the dayon which 
toil, and business, and anxiety are intermitted — 
a day not merely fur the recuperation of the 
whole man, for the repair of waste and vigor, 
but of preparation and strenythening for the 
week to come :—for, as Arnold, the teacher of 


Rugby, has well said, “ Our Sunday is the be- 


ginning of the week, aud not the end.” The 
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day must address itself to the wauts of no ex- 
elusive part, but to the whole of the man. He 
is not refieshed and strengthened by merely a 
religious use which exercises but a part of his 
nature, calls into play and. puts vigor into but 
part of his rg mg A he is not strengthened 
and refreshed by the mere indolence of the 
body, the listless, aimless, joyless dawdling of 
the Sunday which we mis-name rest, which 
does even the body no real good; he is not 
strengthened and refreshed by taking his brain 
off from its absorption, or by devoting the whole 
day exclusively to his domestic affections, or by 
shutting himself up to himself in a solitary and 
selfish enjoyment of leisure. .Man is a many- 
sided being. His nature is complex. He 
wants repair and support in every part. The 
day which calls a halt in the ceaseless march of 
daily energy and demand, should be for the re- 
pair of the breach and waste which all life 
makes. The soul, the heart, the brain, the 
body, should have just and equal thought and 
care, and each should issue out of the Sunday 
into the week, rejoicing in the new energy 
with which it is supplied for the race still to be 
run. 

You may call this very lax and very fatal, 
and perhaps some social or ecclesiastical thun- 
der may be launched against it. Never mind. 
The set is that way, and the day must come 
when the more enlightened spirit of our religion 
shall triumph, and we shall, op the Sunday, the 
Lord’s day, have a glorious festival worthy of 
that Lord s spirit—a day not for the affliction 
of man’s body or man’s soul, a day when it 
shall be lawful to do good in no technical, ec- 
clesiastical sense of charity, but good to the 
whole man, good to his jaded body and cramped 
spirit and fettered and pinched life. The Sun- 
day rests on no divine law. It stands upon 
high, moral expediency. In all time since 
Christ died good men have observed it. It is 
‘a good day. It may bea better day. Give it 
the benefit of a liberal spirit, hedge it with no 
unworthy restraint, let it be free. The man 
who breaks society’s needed law that day, let 
him be punished as any other; what few extra 
laws must be made to prevent the sordid from 
trade, or any from turning liberty into license, 
none will object to, but there let prohibitory 
law stop, and throw the day open to man, by 
argument, by example, striving to show him 
how much more truly he will serve himself, as 
well as his fellow and his God, by using its 
hours 80 as to quicken the best and most varied 
life in bim. 

I believe we may make it the gladdest, 
holiest, welcomest, best of days. Sad, indeed, 
would be the time when it should cease to dawn 
with a peculiar sense of quiet and repose. I 
think something of ineffable calm takes posses- 
sion of and satisfies at one’s very waking. I 


would put the soul in harmony with that, and 
halt whenever I found any jarring with it. I 
would frown upon all who make the day a 
waste and sin, whether in respected or disrepu- 
table classes. I would do all that 1 could to 
make it the day when the poor and the over- 
worked should have glad refreshing. I would 
make it, indeed, holy day to them. 0, broth- 
ers and sisters! shall we not so help the time, 
shall we not so help others, that there shall 
grow because of it a nobler manhood, a broader 
brotherhood, a more liberal faith? Shall we 
not make the first day holy unto the Lord, in- 
deed, by making it serve to build in man that 
which shall lift him toward God ? 
J. F. W. Wane. 





Study thy God, Coristian; roll over His 
sweetness in thy mind ; see what thou hast laid 
up in Him; read over daily his glorious names; 
walk through those chambers of His presence, 
His glorious attributes. Let thy spirit be so 
filled with God, and so raised above carnal joys, 
that it be no damp upon thee to have nothing 
but God. Live above, in that serene air which 
is not defiled with earthly exhalations.— Alleine. 





A CUP OF COLD WATER. 


There is a pleasant story told of a man living 
on the borders of an African desert, who car- 
ried daily a pitcher of cold water to the dusty 
thordughfare, and left it for any thirsty travel- 
ler that might pass that way. There is some- 
thing so quiet and spontaneous, so genial and 
unselfish in this little act of kindness, that it 
meets an instinctive response from the common 
heart. It is such a little thing, and yet so full 
of blessing to the weary pilgrim, panting with 
thirst amid burning wastes and under tropical 
skies! There is such an outgleam of goodness 
from the humble deed, that it touches our hearts 
with genial sympathy, and glowing impulses of 
kindness for the needy and sorrowing of our 
world. Such humble deeds of pity need but an 
infusion of the Christian element, to make them 
not only beautiful in the eyes of men, but beau- 
tiful in the sight of Him, who said: “ And 
whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones, a cup of cold water only, in the name 
of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in 
no wise lose his reward.” 

Not only in African deserts may such deeds 
be done. Our world is a spiritus] Sahara, s 
vast desert full of pilgrims that are way-worn 
and weary, to whose fainting lips may be pressed, 
by loving hands, the cup of cold water. And 
here we touch what is the special beauty of the 
benediction of Christ upon the kindly deed, how- 
ever humble. There may be wanting the tal- 
ents, or position, or means, for great achieve- 


ments or enlarged beneficence, but Christ tells’ 


us, that the least gift to one of His needy disci- 
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ples for His sake, shall not lose its reward. It 
may be but a look or warm grasp of sympathy 
to some disconsolate spirit; it may be but a 
visit to some lonely couch of sickness with your 
flowers and the divine promises and the offered 
prayer; it may be but a word of encouragement 
to some one weary with the conflict of life; it 
may be your helping hand to some neglected 
child you have led to the Sabbath-school, and 
taught the way to virtue and to heaven ; it may 
be but the genial sunshine of your heart, dif. 
fusing joy among the loved ones at home— 
whatever it may be of kindness and love to any 
one of Christ’s disciples, in His name, and for 
His sake, He takes it as a flower of remem- 
brance, and will press it in the Book of Life, 
and keep it forever. Yes, these little generosi- 
ties of every-day life, these ministries of charity 
that rua along the by-ways of a great city, bless- 
ing the poor and neglected—those pulses of 
love that run through our homes and circulate 
around the globe—are beautiful. . . . . 
Let no one say, however limited or lowly his 

sphere, that there is nothing in the eommon rou- 
tine of daily life to inspire him with the aim 
and effort of noble living. Does not the teach- 
ing of Christ invest the humblest deed of a lov- 
ing heart in his service, though it be but the 
giving of a cup of cold water, with a divine 
beauty and glory? What would we greater, than 
what, in opportunity, God hath given to us all ? 
And shall we let the fewoess of our talents dis. 
courage us, in constant and genial living for 
Christ,and His needy disciples, or allow the 
humbleness of our earthly fortunes to shade the 
brow that may be radiant with the crown of 
virtue? No, rather let us use our gifts and op- 
portunities, though feeble and few, in such ways 
of kindness and charity and Christian living, 
as shall make us a blessing to our generation, 
and give us here the earnest of heaven. 

‘« This world’s not ‘all a fleeting show,’ 

For man’s illusion given,— 
He that bath soothed a widow's woe, 
Ov wiped an orphan’s tear, doth know, 
There’s something here of heaven.” 


Lutheran Observer. 





A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


Tt was a custom of his mother’s to pay each 
night a visit to the cot of her twin boys, and 
repeat over them Jacob’s blessing: “‘ The God 
which fed me all my life lng unto this day, 
the angel that redeemed me from all evil, bless 
the lads.” Gen. xlviii. 15, 16. So fascinating 
was this to George, that in mature years he has 
told a friend how he used to lie awake watching 
for it, pretending to be asleep, that he might 
enjoy it to the full—LZxtracts from the “ Life 
of Georye Wilson.” 








Spare moments are the gold-dust of time. 





DOING GOOD BY PROXY. 

Every great city in Christendom has its be- 
nevolent societies and charitable institutions. 
There is no human sorrow of a physical char- 
acter that has not been provided with an organ- 
ized remedy. We have charities for the sick, 
the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the aged, the 
poor, the ignorant, and the feeble of mind. 
We have associations for the prevention of pau- 
perism and for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. We have homes for the outcast, the or- 
plan, and the friendless. We have lying-in- 
hospitals, and free pharmacies, and admirable 
systems of out-door relief. We have the ear 
that hears every cry of distress, and the hand 
that is ever ready to relieve it. However it 
may be with other races, the Anglo-Saxon— 
whether in his old home or in his new home—is 
always as prompt with his purse as with his 
tongue to alleviate the miseries that he sees 
around him. Yet one thing is lacking in our phi- 
lanthropy. We carry our inherited business 
habits into fields wherein we should reverently 
take off the shoes of commerce from our feet. 
Where the cry of misery is heard, God is in 
the midst of it, as he appeared in the midst of 
the burning bush. It is not meet that we 
should send our servants into his presence; we 
should go ourselves, and do his bidding with rev- 
erent and jealous zeal. 

Let us illustrate our full meaning by exam- 
ples—im personal, but real; for we have watched 
the operation of this modern method of doing 
good by proxy in a dozen states and during a 
dozen years. We have organized new chari- 
ties; we have assisted in creating others; and 
we are familiar with the history and manage- 
ment of large numbers. We do not mention 
these facts for any poor purpose of self-praise ; 
but that the thoughts we write may carry, as 
they thus ought to carry, that greater credit 
which results of long and careful experience 
obtain over the untried theories of the closet. 

There is a real need of organized charity. It 
is not possible, for example, for an unaided in- 
dividual to secure that reform in the condition 
of the tenements of the poor; or the education 
of the deaf, dumb, and blind; or the proper 
treatment of the insane; or even that constant 
care of the indigent classes, which civilization 
and religion compel us at our social peril to se- 
cure. If we suffer filth and foul atmosphere to 
encircle the homes of the poor, the fevers and 
diseases, physical, moral, and mental, that they 
breed will surely find us out, and cause us to 
pay, in our own persons or in our own families, 
the dread penalty of our criminal neglect. But 
all these organized agencies should be regarded 
as anxiliary or transitional; not as sufficient in 
themselves and permanent in their nature. 
While, as citizens, we must act as a society; as 
Christians, we must act as individuals as well. 
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The Master did not say to the rich man, Go 
and found a charity; but, “Sell all that thou 
hast, and give.” All of Christ’s teachings are 
addressed to the individual as an individual. 
He neither sought to save men as organized 
communities, nor to do good to aggregations of 
citizens. The modern method is to carry on re- 
form as war is conducted; to regenerate mea 
by the regiment, to be benevolent by battalion. 
It has been tried and found wanting. The 
ablest students of social science, as well as the 
most experienced superintendents of charities, 
are beginning to admit that the modern method 
is a failure. We might illustrate this discovery 
by many quotations, and by the history of many 
charities ; but our space will permit of one or 
two representative examples only. 

Take the case of orphans. What is it that 
an orphan needs? A home and parents. What 
is it that we give him? A trundle bed in a 
large dormitory ; a place in a boy’s monastery, 
or a.girl’s nunnery ; instead of a home, an asy- 
lum ; instead of a father and a mother, a super- 
intendent and a matron. No class of human 
beings, next to our own children, have a 
stronger or holier claim to our warmest love and 
tenderest care than those little motherless wan- 
derers. As men and women, they appeal to 
our sympathies: as Christians they have a 
right to our love. Each little one is a true 
vicegerent ; he is a representative of Christ on 
earth. There is no mode of denying or evad- 
ing this claim, except by denying and refusing 
obedience to the Master himself. For whoso 
doeth good unto one of these little ones doeth it 
unto him. Were Christ once more to assume 
the flesh, and to be wrapped in the swaddling- 
clothes, and laid at our doorstep, would we dare 
to consign him to an asylum? To ask is to an- 
swer, Vo. If we consented to give up the babe, 
it would only be because we knew others, with 
ampler means and tenderer hearts, would nurse 
and rear him. 

Now, orphan asylums are needed; but only 
as temporary homes—until some Rachel, weep- 
ing for her lost children, shall come and adopt 
them as her own. The world is ripe enough in 
goodness to make this plan successful. There 
are already charities which are conducted on 
this method, and which find it easy to furnish 
every little wanderer with a home. Such char- 
ity, like mercy, is twice blessed ; it blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes. That love which 
it calls up in the orphan’s heart is repaid a 
thousand fold by the holy love which it enkin- 
dies in the foster parent’s home. 

Take the case of the indigent poor. There 
are those who are satisfied with an annual con- 
tribution to some provident society, which agrees 
to see that it is properly disbursed. This stipu- 
lation it is beyond the power of man to fulfil. 
For it is not merely an occasional dollar, or a pair 
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of shoes, or another blanket, that our lonely and 
suffering poor require. 
as well as human aid. No agent has a heart 
large enough, or cap find the days long enough, 
to do more than disburse eleemosynary gifts. 
Alas! also, there are few agents who have the 
heart, even if they had the leisure. 
should never forget that the management of all 
charities requires men rather of business than 
of heart. 
this choice and the cases where both are united 
in a single man are few and far between. 
sides, even men of heart soon become accus- 
tomed to the sight of distress. Like surgeons, 
they must learn to look on it with undimmed 
eyes, or their judgment might destroy their effi- 
ciency. But this is bad for the patient, even 
if it is good for the system. Sometimes—nay, 
often—a tear and a gentle, loving word are 
more efficient means of relieving distress than 
an open havd and a generous order for goods. 
Agents must ask questions, and even in one 
sense be impertinent; whereas the individual 
can afford to be liberal without first being skep- 
tical. 




































It is human sympathy, 


For we 


It is a civil necessity which compels 


Be- 


No, philanthropic institutions have their uses 


—important and essential reasons even; but 
they are neither adequate nor fitted to perform 
all the holy duties of charities. 
as are efficient ; but first see that they are real 


Sustain such 


workers. Take nothing on trust. Follow their 
agents; visit their buildings; where they carry 
food, convey kindness also. Above all, supple- 
ment them by your own good works. Remem- 
ber the frequent saying of Dr. Howe: “ There 
is po vicarious virtue; true charity is not done 
by deputy.”—NV. Y. Independent. 





OCCUPATION FOR CHILDREN. 
The habits of children prove that occupation 


is of necessity with most of them. They love 


to be busy, even about nothing—still more to 
be usefully employed. With sume children it 
is a strongly developed physical necessity, and, 
if not turned to good account, will be product- 
ive of positive evil, thus verifying the old adage 
that “Idleness is the mother of mischief.” 
Children should be encouraged, or, jf indolently 
disinclined to it, should be disciplined into per- 
forming for themselves every little office rela- 
tive to the toilet which they are capable of per- 
forming. They should also keep their own 
clothes and other possessions in neat order, and 
fetch for themselves whatever they want; in 
short, they should learn to be as independent 
of the service of others as possible, fitting them 
alike to make a good use of prosperity, and to 
meet with fortitude any reverse of fortune that 
may befal them. I know of no rank, however 
exalted, in which such a system would not 
prove beneficial —Ex. Puper. 
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COURAGE IN EVERY DAY LIFE. 

Have the courage to discharge a debt while 
you have the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to do without that which 
you do not need, however much your eyes may 
covet it. 

Have the courage to speak your mind when 
it is necessary you should do so, and to hold 
your tongue when it is prudent you should do so. 

Have the courage to speak to a friend ina 
“seedy” coat, even though you are in company 
with a rich one, and richly attired. 

Have the courage to make a will, and a just 
one. 

Have the courage to tell a man why you will 
not lend him your money. 

Have the courage to “cut” the most agree- 
able acquaintance you have, when you are con- 
vinced that he lacks principle. “A friend 
should bear with a friend’s infirmities,” but not 
with his vices. 

Have the courage to show your respect for 
honesty, in whatever guise it appears, and your 
contempt for dishonest duplicity, by whomso- 
ever exhibited. 

Have the courage to wear your old clothes 
till you can pay for new ones. 

Have the courage to obey your Maker, at the 
risk of being ridiculed by man. 

Have the courage to prefer comfort and pro- 
priety to fashion in all things. 

Have the courage to acknowledge your igno- 
rance, rather than to seek credit for knowledge 
under false pretences. 

Have the courage to provide entertainment 


for your friends within your means—not beyond. | 


IDLENESS. 

Sympathy, both public‘and private, is always 
strongly felt and expressed for those indus- 
trious operatives who, from unlooked-for causes, 
such as the closing or the burning of a factory, 
are thrown out of employment and reduced, for 
a while at least, to enforced idleness. We feel 
doubly for their loss of situation—first, because 


they are cut off from the means of supporting | 


themselves and families ; and secondly, because 
having then nothing to do, they are in danger 
of acquiring injurious habits which are so com- 
monly the effects of idleness, and which would 
sadly interfere with their ability and readiuess 
to resume work when it is offeredthem. These 
people represent the class of compulsory idlers 
who are entitled to sympathy and aid in all 
practicable ways. But the case is far different 
with voluntary idlers, who do their best to re- 
duce life to a blank, and themselves to insigni- 
ficance aud contempt. 

Idleness is the nurse of all the vices. It 
moves so slowly that they all overtake it. The 
Germans and the Itallians say, proverbially, that 
“idleness is the devil's pillow.” Some affect 
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to excuse this hydra-headed habit by askir 
what harm can a person do when he does no- 
thing? The reply is ready and plain. He who 
is passive in allowing decay is himself a destroy- 
er. While standing still and refusing to help 
he obstructs the progress of others. We are 
told in holy Writ: ‘“‘ By much slothfulness the 
building decayeth, and through idleness of the 
hands the house droppeth through.” And again 
it is said : “I went to the field of the slothful 
and by the vineyard of the man void of under- 
standing, and lo! it was all overgrown with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face there- 
of, and the stone wall thereof was broken down.” 
The words of Cato, the elder, are in the proverb, 
*‘ that one who does nothing learns to do evil.” 
Idleness has been well described to be a moral 
leprosy, which soon eats its way into the heart 
and corrodes our happiness while it undermines 
our health. Idleness is costly without being a 
luxury. Montaigne always wound up the year’s 
account of his expenses with the following en- 
try: ‘ Item—for my abominable habit of idle- 
ness, a thousand livres.” We toil for leisure 
only to discover, when we have succeeded in 
our object, that leisure is great evil. How 
quickly would the working classes be reconciled 
to what they may call the hardships of compul- 
sory occupation, if they were doomed only for 
a short time to the greater hardship of com- 
pulsory idleness. They would quickly find 
that it is much better to wear out than to rust 
out. The idle man is at the mercy of all the 
vices. The working man, on the contrary, fiads 
a safeguard in his occupation, which leaves no 
time for temptations nor desire to yield to them. 
It was well said by the oldest of the Greek 
poets, that the laborer is the sentinel of virtue. 
—Ledyer. 





Tae Wonpers or Seep.—Is there upon 
earth a machine, is there a palace, is there even 
a city, which contains so much that is wonder- 
ful as is enclosed in a single little seed—one 
grain of corn, one little brown apple seed, one 
small seed of a tree, picked up, perhaps, by a 
sparrow for her little ones, the smallest of a 
poppy or blue bell, or even one of the seeds 
that are so emall that they float about in the 
air invisible to our eyes? Ah! there is a world 
of marvel and brilliant beauties hidden in each 
of these tiny seeds. 

About a hundred and fifty years ago, the cele-~ 
brated Linnseus, who has been called “the 
father of botany,” reckoned about 8,000 differ- 
evt kinds of plants; and he then thought that 
the whole number existing could not much ex- 
ceed 10,000. But a hundred years after him, 
M. de Candolle, of Geneva, described about 
40,000 kinds of plants, and he supposed it pos- 
sible that the number might even amount to 
100,000, 
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Well, have these 100,000 kinds of plants 
ever failed to bear the right kind of seeds? 
Have they ever deceived us? Has a seed of 
wheat ever yielded barely, or the seed of a poppy 
grown up intoa sunflower? Has a sycamore- 
tree ever sprung from an acorn, or a beech-tree 
from a chestnut? A little bird may carry away 
the small secd of a sycamore in its beak to feed 
its nestlings, and on the way may drop it on the 
ground. The tiny seed may spring up and 
grow where it fell unnoticed, and sixty years 
after it may become a magnificent tree, under 
which the flocks of the valleys and their shep- 
herds may rest in the shade—Rural New 
Yorker. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 25, 1867. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meetina.—In ad- 
dition to the information furnished in our last 
number, we may state that the Yearly Meeting 
was considered larger than any held since its 
removal to Race Street Meeting- House. 

The Meetings for Worship were held on First 
and Fifth days, both in the north and south 
ends of the Race Street house, as well as at the 
other meeting-houses belonging to us in this 
city, and were considered satisfactory. As the 
Yearly Meeting progressed, the feeling of love 
and unity prevailed, till all were baptized in a 
harmonious labor for the promotion of the cause 
which brought us together. 

With much unanimity the Meeting recom- 
mended that Monthly Meetings, if it should ap- 
pear right, appoint Committees to visit and en- 
courage their members. 

A proposition from Concord Quarter, relative 
to a change in the discipline respecting Wo- 
men’s Meetings, was referred to a Committee, on 
Second-day, who reported that way did not open 
to adopt it. 

The proceedings of the Representative Com- 
mittee were read and united with. During the 
past year they have been engaged, through a Com- 
mittee, to guard the conscientious rights of our 
members in relation to the testimony against 
war. A more stringent militia law has been 
passed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and, 
notwithstanding the exertions of the Committee, 


it is believed the Governor has signed the 
bill. 


The present condition of the Indian tribes, 
‘with a prospect of an impending war, baptized 


the Committee into deep sympathy for these af- 
flicted children of the forest, and resulted in 
the appointment of a few of their number to 
give such attention to this subject as way may 
open for. 

The exclusion of the colored people from 
public conveyances in Pennsylvania was intro- 
duced to the notice of the Committee by a min- 
ute from Philadelphia Quarter, but finding a 
bill likely to pass which would relieve the col- 
ored people from their disabilities, the labor of 
the Committee was not required. 


The Representative Committee also made an of- 
ficial commupication to the Yearly Meeting, fur- 
nishing a list of Books now on hand for distri- 
bution, and informing how those who have a con- 
cern to distribute them may procure them from 
the fire-proof. 

While the meeting was in progress, two ac- 
ceptable visits were received from our sisters, 
and several men friends expressing a concern 
to visit Women’s Meetings, were set at liberty 
to do so. 

On Second-day evening a meeting of Friends’ 
Publication Association was beld; on Third- 
day evening the annual meeting of the Eda- 
cational Association ; and on Fourth-day evening 
the Association of Friends for the Elevation of 
the Freedmen,—all of which were well attend- 
ed. 

As a large edition of the extracts is to be 
published, we shall close our notice of this in- 
teresting opportunity by a minute embracing 
some of the exercises :— 


While engaged in considering the important 
subjects brought into view by the reading of 
the queries and answers, an exercise prevailed 
that there might be an increase of faithfulness 
in the fulfilment of the various duties which 
devolve upon us. 

The regular attendance of our Religious 
Meetings must ever be regarded as most im- 
portant to our continuance as a body of Chris- 
tian professors, and unless we are faithful to 
the obligation to present ourselves on these oe- 
casionus under a reverent sense of our depend- 
ence upon God, we have no right to expect that 
we shall be preserved as a people, to bear aloft 
the testimonies of truth which were committed 
to our forefathers. ‘ He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me, and 
he that loveth son or daughter more than me, 
is not worthy of me,” was the testimony of our 
blessed Lord, and we should manifest this love 
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by meeting together to worship the Father in‘ obligation to observe the injunction of our di- 


spirit and in truth. Having faith in the promise 
“that where two or three are gathered in my 
name, there am [in the midst of them,” we 
shall not be discouraged in the attendance of 
our meetings, whether they be large or small. 
Iostead of desiring vocal communication, we 
shall learn to depend upon the father of Spirits 
for the bread which nourishes the soul, and as 
we dwell under this feeling, ability may be 
furnished to make an open acknowledgment of 
this for the encouragement of the weary, or we 
may be silent preachers of the Gospel. 

From the evidence furnished, we are encour- 
aged to believe that the love and unity which 
we have felt increasingly to prevail, has measu- 
rably prepared the minds of many to enter into 
the labor of gathering all into one fold, where 
we may know Christ as the true Shepherd. 

The duties we owe to our dear children were 
brought into view, and earnest desires were ex- 
pressed that parents might seek opportunities 
in the bosom of their famities to wait upon the 
Lord, that a qualification may be furnished to 
feed the lambs. The blessing of a religious 
training ander the fostering care of the Scciety 
was acknowleged by several Friends, and the 
simplicity of manners and conversation enjoined 
by the third query was pointed out as a means 
of preservation from the soares and temptations 
of life. ; 

It is believed that a deficiency exists on the 
part of many of the older members in properly 
attending to the temporal and spiritual needs of 
those who are about starting in life. At this 
important period they require the aid of their 
older friends whose experience qualifies them 
to administer counsel and encouragement. 

Although our reports give encouraging evi- 
dence that Friends are generally clear of the use 
of intoxicating liquors as a drink, we were re- 
minded that intemperance is on the increase in 
the community, and that there is an obliga- 
tion resting upon us, not only to bear a faithful 
testimony ourselves, but to exert our influence 
to discourage this insidious and dangerous prac- 
tice. In connection with the indulgence in spiri- 
tuous liquors, the use of tobacto was adverted to, 
as liable to create a thirst for other stimulants, 
and the influence of example in this, as in other 
things, may lead the susceptible minds of youth 
into habits which may prove injurious to their 
best interests. 

The testimonies enumerated in the sixth que- 
ry, severally claimed our consideration. We arc 
abundantly convinced that those who have been 
called out of the pernicious and unscriptural 
practice of taking oaths should be afresh stimu- 
lated to maintain this testimony both by pre- 
cept and example. Now that the numer of 
oaths prescribed by the laws of our country is 
greater than ever before, there is an imperative 





vine lawgiver, “ Swear not at all.” 

The machinations of priestcraft are still di- 
rected to blind the consciences of men, and are 
antagonistic to that liberty which our fathers 
guaranteed to the inhabitants of this land, and 
hence we are bound to bear a faithful testimony 
against them. 

The increasing prevalence of a spirit of specu- 
lation, manifesting itself in investments in 
gift enterprises and other species of lottery, the 
root of all which is in deception and falsehood, 
caused much concern, and Friends were affec- 
tionately advised to restrain those under their 
care from any participation in these dishonest 
practices. “They that will be rich, fall into 
temptation and a snare, and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts which drown men in destruc- 
tion and perdition. For the love of money is 
the root of all evil, which, while some coveted 
after, they erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.” 

The importance of dealing with offenders in 
the spirit of meckness, in order for their help, 
was impressively presented. 

When a brother is overtaken with a fault, it 
ig the duty of concerned Friends to labor with 
such a one, not with a view of separating him 
from Society when he most needs its care, but 
rather to wait till he is restored by that Spirit 
which seeks to save that which is lost. 





We refer our correspondent, from whom we 
have received some comments on keeping the 
Sabbath holy, to the Essay in our present num- 
ber on “ The Use of Sunday,” by J. F. W. Ware. 





The hour for holding Little Britain Monthly Meet- 
ing, a branch of Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, has 
been changed from the 11th to the 10th hour during 
the sammer months. 

————> <6 ——_—_—_ 

Diep, on the 22d of Fifth month, 1866, Revzen R., 
son of Levi B. and Ann M. Stiles, of Accotink, Va., 
aged 2 years and 5 months, 

——, on the 8th of Third month, 1867, Jacos 
Moors, in the 86th year of his age; a member of East- 
land Meeting. This dear frien¢, although deaf and 
dumb from his birth, was for many years a diligent 
attender of our religious meetings, and evinced by 
his demeanor, that although his outward ear was 
closed to what was orally communicated, his spirit- 
ual ear was open to receive, and attentive to, the 
impressions of that ever blessed Spirit, which re- 
quireth not words, but which “ waketh intercession 
for us, witb groanings that cannot be uttered.” His 
end, we doubt not, was peace. 

Diep, on the 29th of Fourth month, 1867, Joseps 
PitkinGron, in the 69th year of his age; a member 
of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, Millville, Co- 
lumbia Co., Pa, 

-—, on the 8h of Fifth month, 1867, in North 
Castle, Saran, wife of Reese Carpenter, in the 73d 
year of her age; a member of Chappaqua Monthly 
Meetiog. In the rewoval of this dear fiiend we hav 
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lost one whose example was worthy of imitation in 
all the relations of life, as wife, mother, friend. 
Although the swift-winged messenger came when 
least expected, her light was trimmed and her lamp 
burning; and in about fifteen minutes from the time 
she was attacked, she passed tranquilly and sweetly 
away to the never-ending joys of Heaven. 

——, at her residence in Philadelphia, on the 9th 
inst., Resecca Anprews, in the 67th year of her age; 
&® member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

——_—__ <0 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

A Special Meeting of Friends’ Association for the 
Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen will meet on 
Fourth-day evening, the 29th inst, in the Montbly 
Meeting Room in Race St. Meeting. House. 

A full attendance of Friends is particularly re- 
quested, as a decision must be immediately arrived 
at as to how many, where, and for what length of time 
teachers shall be continued amongst the Freedmen. 


J. M. Exuis, 
Anne Coorgr, } Gerke. 


FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. VIII. 
Annual Meeting. 

Probably no better material can be furnished 
for the present number than a reference to the 
late Annual Meeting, and the introduction of 
the very interesting Report of the Committee 
appointed to visit the schools, and to which al- 
lusion was made in No. VII. 

This meeting was held on Fourth-day even- 
ing last in Race St. Meeting-House, and was 
well attended by an audience apparently deeply 
interested in the proceedings. Portions of the 
Annual Report were read, together with inte- 
resting letters from some of our teachers, as 
well as from some of their pupils, written in 
their own expressive language from the fulness 
of hearts overflowing with gratitude to their 
“kind benefactors.” The latter were handed 
round for inspection as one of the evidences of 
their ability to receive instruction. Some of 
the compositions were from children of tender 
years, and elicited (as they well deserved) much 
admiration. A straw braid hat, which was 
brought from Washington by the Committee, 
was also handed round as one of the results of 
the industrial teachings of this people. 

Remarks were made by friends in attendance, 
one of whom desired an opportunity to con- 
tribute on the spot, and he doubted not others 
were in the same condition. Impromptu volun- 
tary contributions were immediately made 
amounting to over three hundred dollars. 

The meeting was one of deep interest through- 
out,. and friends separated with regrets that, 
owing to the shortness of the evening, time 
could not be allowed for a fuller expression of 
the feeling that manifestly prevailed. Short as 
was the time we had been assembled, it was 
evident that much encouragement had been 
given and received; and friends to whom the 
more active portions of this labor bave been 


assigned feel warranted in the prosecution of 
this great work, with renewed energy and vigor, 
in the confident assurance that the pecuniary 
means will be forthcoming. Let them not be 
disappointed. 

Notx.—It may be well to direct the attention 
of friends to an “ Errata” in the Intelligencer 
of the 11th inst., correcting typographical errors 
in No. VII. of this series, where in one place 
“personal inéervicws” was made to read “ per- 
sonal intimacy,” and in another, where “ refer- 
ring the guverists” was made to read “ referring 
the guests, &c. J. M. E. 

The Report alluded to above is as follows: 


REPORT. 

To perform the mission entrusted to us by 
the Asrociation, we leit Philadelphia Sixth day 
night, the 12th of Fourth month last, and pro- 
ceedcd directly to Alexandria, thence to Lees- 
burg, Va., by the Alexandria, Loudon and 
Hampsbire Railroad to Belmont, about thirty 
miles, and from there by stage, six miles. 

Arriving at Leesburg about 2, P. M., on 
Seventh-day, we visited the school under the 
care of Caroline Thomas. It is in a comfortable 
frame building, a few squares from her lodgings. 
We found her engaged in teaching, therefore had 
a good opportunity of judging the copability 
of her pupils. We were well satisfied with their 
advancement. Some of the parents were pres- 
ent, who expressed much gratitude for this 
privilege for themseives and children. The 
teacher is earnest and zealous in her work, both 
in the school-room and among the colored 
people generally. During the winter she has 
held school several evenings in the week for 
adults, and assisted in organizing and support- 
ing a literary association which has given op- 
portunity for instructive reading and appropri- 
ate counsel. She believes this form of labor 
among these people is one of the most import- 
ant aids in the work of elevation. 

A Friend, who came from Waterford—six 
miles—in his carriage, tovuk us to his house, 
where we were kindly entertained. ©. Thomas 
accompavied us. The next morning, First-day, 
visited a few families. Among them was the 
mother of Ann E. Gould, a woman about 40 
years of age, whom S Steer had been preparing 
for a teacher. Before our arrival she was attacked 
with an inflammatory and dropsical disease in the 
throat, from which she did not recover. We re- 
ceived an interesting report of her character and 
influence in the school, and also of the closing 
moments of her life. She passed away with the 
clear evidence of peace, leaving affectionate and 
grateful messages to those who had given her 
the opportunity to possess the privileges of 
the school-room. She also expressed the hope 
that all her people would evince an apprecia- 
tion of them in their daily life. 
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Perhaps it will not be out of place here to 
relate that we attended Friends’ Meeting in 
the house with which many interesting inci- 
dents are connected relative to the late war. 


Although it is more than 100 years since 
the meeting was established, not once have 
Friends been known to fail in gathering on the 
appointed occasions. During the war the house 
was used by a portion of the Rebel army, and 
on meeting days the soldiers not ouly prepared 


-for the reception of Friends, but many frequently 


sat with them. ‘Some of the pickets became 
80 much interested in the Gospel teachings of 
our dear friend, Miriam Gover, that they re- 
quested not to be sent on duty until the Qua- 
kers closed their meeting. 

In this house, by appointment, we met, 
on First-day afternoon, Sarah Steer’s pupils, 
and their parents, as her school room could 
not accommodate them. We were gratified 
with their recitations—believe the teacher to 
be earnestly devoted to her work, and entirely 
competent to perform its requirements. A new 
building is in process of erection by the colored 
people, which will be used fur religious and edu- 
cational purposes. 

The following morning we returned to Lees- 
burg ; stopped about half an-hour at the school, 
then took stage to Belmont, six miles, and 
thence, by railroad, about twenty-four miles to 
Vienna, where we saw Mary K. Brosius at the 
residence of Captain Hine. Her school was 
not in session, on account of the house being 
needed for other purposes. Material for a new 
building was ready awaiting the leisure of the 
colored people for its erection, but continued 
claims upon their time had interrupted the 
work. They hoped to complete it in a few 
weeks, and, in the meantime, we advised M. 
K. Brosius to open a school a few miles dis- 
tant, where a house was ready and a teacher 
needed. This she consented to do. 


Captain Hine took us in the afternoon to 
visit Mary McBride’s school, near Fairfax 
Court House, about six miles distant from Vi- 
enna. Her school-house is comfortable, and 
filled with industrious, appreciative scholars. 
We heard satisfactory recitations. She appears 
much interested in her work. 


Returned to Vienna, and in the evening, by 
appointment, a large company of colored people 
collected in a house occupied by soldiers in one 
of the fortifications during the war, and now used 
for a school for white pupils. Capt. Hine read 
our introduction from the Association, and ex- 
plained the object of our appointment, and re- 
quested their aid by respectful attention to what 
they should hear, and prompt replies to required 
information. This wassatisfactorily realized ; and, 
after much expression from the people and our- 










selves in relation to their past condition and fu- 


ture responsibilities, vocal thanksgiving and 
supplication arose from two fervent hearts. 
Then all united in hymns of praise. 


It was an interesting and instructing occa- 


sion. We were informed that several of 
Moseby’s men Were present and participated in 
the closing service. 


The next morning, Third-day, Capt. Hine 


took us about six miles to Catharine E. Hall’s 
school, where we also saw Hannah Shortlidge. 
Iaterviews with both satisfactory. The school 
under the care of the latter, about five miles 
distant, is small, with no prospect of an in- 
crease. We spent most of the day in Catharine’s 
school, which is held in the upper room of a 
building in the yard attached to her home. 


Found the pupils much interested. One man 


pays $9 a month to another to do his work that 
he may come to school. A woman washes for 
sixteen persons, and performs ether houschold 
duties, but is seldom absent, although she walks 
several miles. She spoke with much gratitude 
of her present privileges. Several of her 
grandchildren are pupils in the school. 


Failing in a conveyance, we were prevented 
from visiting Martha Wright’s school, but 


through the kindness of I. Green, with whom 


Catharine E. Hall boards, were conveyed in 
the afternoon, six miles to Fall’s Church, where 
we saw Eliza E. Way. Her school was not in 


session, on account of the house needing repairs, 


She reported govd attendance and much inte- 
rest in education. Believes the continuation of 
the school important. 

Fourth-day morning, proceeded by railroad 
to Herndon. Not succeeding in finding a con- 
veyance, walked about three miles to Frances 
KE. Gause’s school; we found it in sessior, 
in a comfortable log house which the col- 
ored people have lately erected, a short distance 
from the place where the one stood which was 
burnt by some of the opposing neighbors. 
The school is in a very satisfactory con- 
dition, and the teacher mach interested in her 
work. Visited some of the people in their 
homes, and were gratified to see evidences of 
thrift and industry. They rent and cultivate 
the land. 

One man, who seems to be quite influential 
among the people in the neighborhood, has 
about 200 acres. All his buildings are good, 
and the whole appearence of the farm indicates 
capability and energy. f 

In the evening the house was filled with col- 
ored people, who were invited to meet us, and 
we conversed freely with them upon their va- 
ried duties and responsibilities. Many ex- 
pressed gratitude for the interest and aid re- 
ceived from the Association. One of us read 
a portion of Scripture, and hymns were sang 
by the people. 

Fifth day morning, returned to Herndon, and 
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from there, by railroad, to Alexandria. Spent 
a portion of the next day in vixiting the schools 
in that place, accompanied by Col. Lee, of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, in all of which we saw 
satisfactory evidence of the capability of the 
colored child to receive and appreciate the edu- 
cation appropriate to its age. Many astonished 
us with thefr recitations. 

Some of the school- houses are in the shadow 
of the old Slave-Pen, now a decaying monu- 
ment of past iniquity ; but we may rejoicingly 
believe that in these educational institutions 
memorials of present benevolence are forming, 
to carry cheering and imperishable records into 
the Future. | 

In the afternoon, by the kindness of a Friend 
from Woodlawn, we were conveyed to that place, | 


lished by New England Friends have radiated 
to all surrounding localities. They have classi- 
fied departments for education in one building, 
and a store in another, where goods of every 
description are sold at cost price. 

In reviewing the condition of our schools, 
and their influence upon the neighborhoods 
where they are located, we feel justified in urg- 
ing the Association to continue its support, not 
only by establishing schools, but by furnishing 
each teacher with a good supply of clothing, in 
order that the aged and sick may be cared for, 
and no child prevented from attending school 
on account of not having comfortable garments. 
Everywhere we saw evidences of the liberality 
of our friends, in the clothing worn by the 
people. We wondered what they would have 


and, on the way, stopped to visit Deborah K. | done without it. 


Smith’s school, about five miles from Alexan- 


We look upon those under our care as chil- 


dria. The house is situated directly on the | dren just beginning to walk, who need aid until 
roadside, more than a mile from the teacher's, they ehall learn to step unassisted, and then 
lodgings, and the most uncomfortable that we, the external means of support should be ju- 
had seen. The teacher and scholars had suf- | diciously removed. And while we offer this 
fered with the cold, owing to the open condition ‘view, we hope also that the Association will be 
of the house; yet neither murmured; they furnished with pecuniary ability to extend its 
looked happy and much interested in their field of labor. : 

respective occupations. Heard all the classes, Before closing this report, we desire to state 


and were well satisfied with their progress. 


\ that we were greatly aided in the performance 


Seventh-day, visited some of the people in of our work through the kindness and attention 
their homes at Woodlawn. The next morning received from individuals whose unreserved 
returned to spend balf an hour in D. K Smith’s hospitality will be gratefully remembered. 


First-day school. From there to Woodlawn 
meeting, and spent the afternoon with the col- 
ored people gathered in S. Lloyd’s schcol-bouse, 
which is a comfortable building, about a mile | 
from her boarding place. Heard the recitations | 
of several classes in reading, spelling and arith- ! 
metic; but the afternoon was chiefly devoted 
to Scriptural reading aud religious instruction 
given by several volunteer assistants. Ad- 
dresses were delivered from strangers present, 
and cordial expressions of gratitude from the 
colored people for the advantages they were ex- 
periencing through our Association. We felt 
it to be an exceedingly interesting and impres- 
Bive occasion, and a fitting close to our mis- 
sion. 

We may, perhaps, be allowed to add that we 
were much gratified with the marked improve- 
meat in the condition of the freed-people ia 
Washington, attributable not only to the effi- 
ciency of the Bureau, but also to the judgment | 
and energy of benevol.nt associations and indi- 
viduals. Among the most important and effec. | 
tive aids in producing this encouraging change 
was acknowledged to be the lubors of Eliza. 
Heacock, in her departments of industrial and | 
d,,mestic instruction. 

We saw about fifty children employed in 
plaiting straw braid, which is made at the same 
place into hats. 


The beneficial effects of the mission estab- 


| moistens the finger. 


Henry M. Lana, 
Evita W. ATLEE. 

Fifth month 1st, 1867. 

DESCR'PTION OF GOOD AND BAD MEATS. 

Every housekeeper or buyer should be fa- 
wiliar with Dr. Letheby’s description of good 
and bad meats, as follows: Good meat is nei- 
ther of a pale pinkish nor a deep purple tint. 
It has a marbled appearance, from a ramifica- 
tion of little veins of intercellular fat; and the 
fat of the internal organs especially is firm, hard 
and suety, and is never wet, whereas that of 
diseased meat is soft and watery. The feel of - 
healthy meat is somewhat elastic, and hardly 
Diseased meat is soft and 
wet. Good meat has but little odor, and this 
is not disagreeable; whereas diseased meat 
smells faint and cadaverous. Good meat bears 
cooking without much shrinking or losing much 
of its weight; but bad meat shrivels up and 
boils to pieces; this is due to the larger pro- 
portion of watery and gelatinous material, and 


‘the absence of fat and true muscular substance 


in the meat. Under the microscope the fibre 
should be clear and well defined, and free from 
infusorial animalcule ; whilst that of diseased 
meat is sodden and tumid, as if it had been 
soaked in water; the transverse streaks are in- 
distinct and wide apart, and animalcule abound 
in it. Dr. Letheby’s official station requires 
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him to prevent the sale and consumption of un- 
wholesome meat in the city of London. Were 
it not that facility is offered by the salesmen 
for the detection of fraud, his subordinates 
would be very much crippled in their opera- 
tions, and it is gratifying to be able to acknow- 
ledge this fact. To supply more than three 
millions of people, about six hundred tons of 
meat are brought to market daily, and nearly 
six hundred tons of meat unfit for consumption 
have been condemned and destroyed during 
the past six years. Much of this would have 
certainly produced serious disease in the com. 
munity. Allowing six ounces a day to each 
person, it represents nearly 600,000 meals, and 
at a reduced calculation, ‘‘ we may fairly say,” 
in the words of the London Lancet, “that 
nearly half a million persons would be prevent- 
ed eating diseased meat once by the labors of 
Dr. Letheby and his inspectors in one year.” 
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Amidst the noblest of the band, 
They lay the sage to rest, 

And give the bard an honored place, 
With costly marble drest, 

In the great minster’s transept high, 
Where lights like glory fall, 


While the sweet choir sings, and the organrings, 


Along the emblazoned wall. 


This was the bravest warrior 
That ever buckled sword; 

And never earth philosopher, 
Traced with bis golden pen, 


On the deathless page, words half so sage, 


As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honor?— 
The hillside for his pall, 

To lie im state while angels wait, 
With stars for tapers tall; 

The dark rock pines, like tossing plumes, 
Over his bier to wave, 


And God’s own hand, in that lovely land, 


To lay him in the grave. 


—Phila. Ledger. 


The following beautiful lines are from the 





pen of an anonymous English writer. TT. 


* And he buried him in a valley, in the land of Moab, over 
against Bethpeor: but no man knoweth of his sepulehrecunto 


THE GRAVE OF MOSES. 


this day.”—Deur. xxxiv. 6. 


em 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, 
In a vale of the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely grave. 
But no man dug that sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er, 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there. 


That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth; 
But no man heard the trampling, 
Or saw the train go forth. 
Noiselessly as the daylight 
Comes, when the night is done, 
Or the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Fades in the setting sun; 


Noiselessly as the spring time 
Her crest of verdure waves, 
And all the trees, on all the hills, 
Open their thousand leaves; 
So, without sound of music, 
Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain’s crown 
That grand procession swept. 


Perchance some bold old eagle, 
On grey Bethpeor’s height, 
Out of bis rocky eyrie, 
Looked on the wondrous sight ; 
Perchance some lion stalking 
Still shuns the hallowed spot ; 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 


But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war, 
With arms reversed, and muffled drums, 
Follow the funeral car; 
They show the banners taken, 
They tell bis battles won, 
And after him lead bis matchless steed, 
While peals the minnte gun. 


QO! silent tomb in Moab’s land, 
O! dark Bethpeor’s bill, 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still. 

God hath his mysteries in grace, 
Ways that we cannot tell ; 

He hides them deep, like the sacred sleep 
Of him He loved so well. 


> 


























The “ Inaugural address of John Stuart Mill,” 
delivered to the University of St. Andrews, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in the second month of this year, 
is full of interest and instruction. Some selec- 
tions from it have been made and will from time 
to time appear in our columns; but we would 
advise all interested in the subject of education 
to procure the entire address. It can be ob- 
tained at the office of the “ Living Age,” Bos- 
ton, or at Challen’s Book Store, 1308 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


EXTRACTS FROM JOHN STUART MILL’S INAU- 
GURAL ADDRESS. 


Let me first say a few words on the great 
controversy of the present day with regard to 
the higher education, the difference which most 
broadly divides educational reformers and con- 
servatives ; the vexed question between the an- 
cient languages and the modern sciences and 
arts; whether general edacation should be clas- 
sical—let me use a wider expression, and say 
literary—or scientific. A dispute as endlessly, 
and often as fruitlessly agitated as that old con- 
troversy which it resembles, made memorable 
by the names of Swift and Sir William Temple 
in England and Fontenelle in France—the con- 
test for superiority between the ancients and 
the moderns, This question, whether we should 
be taught the classics or the sciences, seems to 
me, I confess, very like a dispute whether paint- 
ers should cultivate drawing or coloring, or, to 
use a more homely illustration, whether a tail- 
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or should make coats or trowsers. I can only 
reply by the question, Why not both? Can any- 
thing deserve the name of a good education 
which does not include literature and science too? 
If there were no more to be said.than that. 
ecientific education teaches us to think, and lit- 
erary education to express our thoughts, do we 
net require both? and is not any one a poor, 
maimed, lopsided fragment of humanity who is 
deficient in either? We are not obliged to 
ask ourselves whether it is more important to 
kuow the languages or the sciences. Short as 
life is, and ehorter still as we make it by the 
time we waste on things which are neither bu- 
siness, nor meditation, por pleasure, we are not 
so badly cff that our scholars need be ignorent 
of the laws and properties of the world they live 
in, or our scientific men destitute of poetic feel- 
ing and artistic cultivation. J am amazed at 
the limited conception which many educaticnal 
reformers have formed to themselves of a bu- 
man being’s power of acquisition. The study 


of science, they truly say, is indispensable: our | 


-present education neglects it: there is truth in 
this too, though it is not all truth: and they 
think it impossible to find room for the studies 
which they desire to encourage, but by turning 
out, at least from general education, those which 
are now chiefly cultivated. How absurd, they 
say, that the whole of boyhood should be taken 
up in acquiring an imperfect knowledge of two 
dead languages. Absurd indced: but is the 
human mind’s capacity to learn measured by 
that of Eton and Westminster to teach? I 
should prefer to see these reformers pointing 
their attacks against the shameful inefficiency 
of the schools, public and private, which pretend 
to teach these two languages and do not. I 
should like to hear them denounce the wretched 
methods of teaching, and the criminal idleness 
and supineness, which waste the entire boyhood 
of the pupils without really giving to most of 
them more than a smattering, if even that, of 
the only kind of knowledge which is even pre- 
tended to be cared for. Let us try what con- 
scientious and intelligent teaching can do, be- 
fore we presume to decide what cannot be 
done. ° ° : ° ° ° ° 

A few practical reformers of school tuition, 
of whom Arnold was the most eminent, have 
made a beginning of amendment in many 
things: but reforms, worthy of the name, are 
always slow, and reform even of governments 
and churches is not so slow as that of schools, 
for there is the great preliminary difficulty of 
fashioning the instruments: of teaching the 
teachers. If all the improvements in the mode 
of teaching languages which are already sanc- 
tioned by experience, were adopted into our 
classical schools, we should soon cease to hear 
of Latin and Greek as studies which must en- 
gross the school years, and reader impossible 
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any other acquirements. If a boy learnt Greek 
and Latin on the same principle on which a 
mere child learns with such ease and rapidity 
any modern language, namely, by acquiring 
some familiarity with the vocabulary by prac- 
tice and repetition, before being troubled with 
grammatical rules—those rules being acquired 
with ten-fold greater facility when the cases to 
which they apply are already familiar to the 
mind; an average schoolboy, long before the 
age at which schooling terminates, would be 
able to read fluently and with intelligent inter- 
est any ordinary Latin or Greek author in 
prove or verse, would have a competent know- 
ledge of the grammatical structure of both lan- 
guages, and have had time besides fur an am- 
ple amount of scientific instruction. I might 
go much farther; but I am as unwilling to 
speak out all that I think practicable in this 
matter, as George Stevenson was about railways, 
when he calculated the average speed of a train 
at ten miles an hour, because if he bad estimat- 
ed it higher, the practical men would have 
turned a deaf ear to him, as that most unsafe 
character in their estimation, an enthusiast and 
a visionary. The results have shown, in that 
case, who was the real practical man. What 
the results would show in the other case, | will 
not attempt to anticipate. But I will say con- 
fidently, that if the two classical languages were 
properly taught, there would be no need what- 
ever for ejecting them from the school course, 
in order to have sufficient time for everything 
else that need be included therein. 

Let me say a few words more on this strange- 
ly limited estimate of what it is possible for hu- 
man beings to learn, resting on a tacit assump- 
tion that they are already as efficiently taught 
as they ever can be. So narrow a conception 
not only vitiates our idea of education, but ac- 
tually, if we receive it, darkens our anticipa- 
tions as to the future progress of mankind. 
For if the inexorable conditions of human life 
make it useless for one man to attempt to know 
more than one thing, what is to become of the 
human jntellect as facts accumulate? In every 
generation, and now more rapidly than ever, 
the things which it is necessary that somebody 
should koow are more and more muliplied. 
Every department of knowledge becomes so 
loaded with details, that one who endeavors to 
know it with minute accuracy, must confine him- 
self to a smaller and smaller portion of the 
whole extent: every science and art must be 
cut up into subdivisions, until each man’s por- 
tion, the district which he thoroughly knows, 
bears about the same ratio to the whole range 
of useful knowledge that the art of putting on a 
pin’s head does to the field of human industry. 
Now, if in order to know that little completely, . 
it is necessary to remain wh lly ignoraat of all 
the rest, what will soon be the worth of a man, 
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for any human purpose except his own infi- 
nitesimal fraction of human wants and require- 
ments? His state will be even worse than that of 
simple ignorance. Experience proves that 
there is no one stuly or pursuit, which, prac- 
tised to the exclusion of all others, does not nar- 
row and pervert the mind; breeding in it a 
class of prejudices special to that pursuit, be- 
sides a general prejudice, common to all narrow 
specialities, agaiust large views, from an incapa- 
city to take in and appreciate the grounds of 
them. We should have to expect that human 
nature would be more and more dwarfed, and un- 
fitted for great things, by its very proficiency in 




















us: there is no ground for so dreary an antici- 
pation. It is not the utmost limit of human 
acquirement to koow only one thing, but to 
combine a minute knowledge of one ora few 
things with a general knowledge of many things. 
By a general knowledge I do not mean a few 
vague impressions. An eminent man, one of 
whose writings is part of the course of this Uni- 
versity, Archbishop Whately, has well discrimi- 
nated between a general knowledge and a super- 
ficial knowled,e. To have a general know- 
ledge of a subject is to know only its leading 
truths, but to know these not superficially but 
thoroughly, so as to have a true conception of 
the subject in its great features; leaving the 
minor details to those who require them for 
the purposes of their special pursuit. There is 
no incompatibility between knowing a wide 
range of subjects up to this point, and some one 
subject with the completeness required by those 
who make it their principal occupation. It is 
this combination which gives an enlightened 
public: a body of cultivated intellects, each 
taught by its attainments in its own province 
what real knowledge is, and kuowing enough of 
other subjects to be able to discern who are 
those that kaow them better. The amount of 
knowledge is not to be lightly estimated, which 
qualifies us for judging to whom we may have 
recourse for more. The elements of the more 
important studies being widely diffused, those 
who have reached the higher summits find a 
public capable of appreciating their superiority, 
and prepared to follow their lead. It is thus 
too that minds are formed capable of guiding 
and improving public opinion on the greater 
concerns of practical life. Guvernment and 
civil society, are the most complicated of all 
subjects accessible to the human mind: and he 
who would deal competently with them as a 
thinker, and not as a blind follower of a party, 
requires not only a general knowledge of the 
leading facts of life, both moral and material, 
but an understanding exercised and diciplined 


ledge, affords. Let us understand, then, that 
it should be our aim in learning, pot merely to 
know the one thing which is to be our princi- 
pal occupation, as well as it can be known, buat 
to do this,and also to know something of all 
the great subjects of human interest; taking 
care to know that something accurately; mark- 
ing well the dividing line between what we 
know accurately and what we do not: and re- 
membering that our object should be to obtain 
a true view of nature and life in their broad out- 
line, and that it is idle to throw away time upon 
the details of anything which is to form no part 
of the occupation of our practical energies. 


It by no means follows, however, that every 


useful branch of general, as distinct from pro- 
fessional, knowledge, should be included in 
the curriculum of school or University studies. 
There are things which are better learnt out of 
school, or when the school years, and even those 
usually passed in a Scottish university, are over. 
I do not agree with those reformers who would 
give a regularand prominent place in the school 
or university course to modern languages. This 
is uot because I attach small importance to the 


knowledge of them. No one can in our age be 
esteemed a well-instructed person who is not fa- 
miliar with at least the French language, so as 
to read French books with ease; and there is 
great use in cultivating a familiarity with Ger- 
man. But living languages are so much more 
easily acquired by intercourse with those who 
use them in daily life; a few months in the 
country itself, if properly employed, go so much 
farther than as many years of schol lessons ; 
that it is really waste of time for those to whom 
that easier mode is attainable, to labor at them 
with no help but that of books and masters ; 
and it will in time be made attainable, through 
international schools and colleges, to many more 
than at present. Universities do enough to fa- 
cilitate the study of modern languages, if they 
give a mastery over that ancient language which 
is the foundation of most of them, und the pos- 
session of which makes it easier to learn four or 
five of the continental languages than it is to 
learn one of them without it. Again, it has al- 
ways seemed to mea great absurdity that history 
and geography should be taught in schools ; ex- 
cept in elementary schools for the children of 
the laboring classes, whose subsequent access to 
books is limited. Who ever really learnt his- 
tory and geography except by private reading ? 
and what an utter failure a system of education 
must be, if it has not given the pupil a suffi- 
cient taste for reading to seek for himself those 
most attractive and easily intelligible of all kinds 
of knowledge? Besides, such history and geog- 
raphy as can be taught in schools exercise none 


in the principles and rules of sound thinking, | Of the faculties of the intelligence except the 


up toa poiot which neither the experience of 


memory. An University is indeed the plave 


life, nor any one science or branch of know- ‘where the student should be introduced to the 
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Philosophy of History; where professors who 
not merely know the facts but have exercised 
their minds on them, sbould initiate him into 
the causes and explanation, so far as within our 
reach, of the past life of mankind its princi- 
pal features. Historical criticism also—the 
tests of historical truth—are a subject to which 
his attention may well be drawn in this stage of 
his education. But of the mere facts of history, 
as commonly accepted, what educated youth of 
any mental activity does not learn as much as 
is necessary, if he is simply turned loose into an 
historical library ? What he needs on this, and 
on most other matters of common information, is 
not that he should be taught in boyhood, but that 


abundance of books should be accessible to him. 
(To be continued.) 





Tue Iron Bar.—Here is a good lesson from 
an iron bar. Read it, boys. 

A bar of iron worth five dollars, worked into 
horseshoes, is worth $10.50 ; made into needles, 
it is worth $355; made into penknife blades, it 
is worth $3285; made into balance springs of 
watches, it is worth $250,000. 

What a drilling the poor bar must undergo 
to reach all that; but hammered and beaten and 
pounded and rolled and polished, how was its 
value increased! It might well have quivered 
and complained under the hard knocks it got; 
but were they not all necessary to draw out its 
fine qualities, and fit it for higher offices ? 

And so, my children, all the drilling and 
training which you are subject to in youth, and 
which often seem so hard to you, serve to bring 
out your nobler and finer qualities, and fit you 
for more responsible posts and greater useful- 


ness in the world. 


ITEMS. 

On the evening of the 14th inst., while Judge Kelly, 
of Philadelphia, was addressing a large audience in 
Mobile, an assault was made upon the speaker, and 
firearms were freely used. One white man and two 
negroes are known to have been killed, and many 
wounded, The exact cause of the murderous attack 
is contradictorily stated, but there can be no doubt 
that it had its origin in the rebel determination to 
put down free spe*ch in Mobi'e. 

Mary.anp Reposiican Convention.—There assem- 
bled recently at B:liimore the most remarkable 
political body that ever held its sessions in that city. 
It was the Republican Convention of the State of 
Maryland, composed of delegates chosen without re- 
gard to color, admitted without regard to color, 
sitting in the Convention without regard to color, 
voting and speaking in the process of its delibera- 
tions without regard to color. It is a very safe 
statement to say that no such body ever before sat 
within the borders of Maryland since the founda- 
tion of the Republic.— Wilmington Commercial. 

Epvucation or Cotorep Caitpren IN New Or- 
Leans.— 4 billis now before the Common Council 
of New Orleans, which provides that $60,000 be ap- 
propriated for the education of colored children in 
separate schools. It is estimated that there are 
22,000 colored children in that city of a proper age 
to attend school. 





The bankrupt act which will go into operation on 
the first of Sixth month, sweeps off imprisonment 
for debt throughout this country. It sets aside all 
stay laws, and all preferences, voluntary agreements, 
and secret attachments. — 


The Female Medical College, of Philadelphia, is 
hereafter to be known by the name of the Women’s 
Medical College. Since the organization, young 
ladies or females, before they reached the era of 
womanhood, were admitted as pupils of the insti- 
tution, but as nobody but women are hereafter to be 
admitted, the change of the name is necessary, as 
it indicates the future of the organization. 


London despatches say the recent great Reform 
demonstration numbered 100,000. Fifteen separate 
meetings were organized, and at one of them a 
woman spoke in favor of femate suffrage. There 
was no disturbance, but all the troops in London 
aod vicinity were under arms, and a large force of 
police was concealed in a secluded part of the Park. 


The Prince de Ligne will contribute a great curi- 
osity to the Paris exbibition. It is a book which is 
neither manuscript nor printed ; it is made of char- 
acters cut witb scissors in the most delicate and 
adroit manner, and placed in lines of mathematical 
exactness. In 1640, Rodolf II., Emperor of Germany, 
offered 11,000 ducats for it. Nothing is known of 
its history.—Late paper. 

The Emperor of France and the King of Prussia 
have both formally signed the Luxemburg treaty, 
and the war clouds have rolled away from the skies 
of Europe. 

Brevet Major General N. A. Miles, assistant com- 
missioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau for North Caro- 
liaa, in bis report for the month of April, represents 
a satisfactory condition of affairs in that State. 
The majority of all classes appear to be moving in 
their respective spberes with a determination of pur- 
pose calculated to produce good results. Notwith- 
standing much destitution prevails, there are en- 
couraging prospects of the same being materially de- 
creased. The crops are bidding fair for a large 
yield, and the early fruits and vegetables will soon 
be available. The advancing spring offers many op- 
portunities to labor, and there are but few localities 
where all so disposed cannot obtain at least a partial 
support. The very liberal donations from Northern 
philanthropists, in conjunction with the facilities 
afforded by the recent resolutions of Congress, have 
enabled the bureau to reach cases of destitution un- 
known before or unable to be reached by the Gov- 
ernment. The farmers are working to the fullest 
possible extent of their resources, and large tracts of 
land which have until now remained forests, or 
which have for years remained idle, have been taken 
up by energetic freedmen, who sre busy with their 
operations, showing conclusively by the results al- 
ready obtained that the great experiment of free 
labor is a success. Asa general rule contracts are 
strictly observed by both parties interested, and 
complaints of wrongs or injaries inflicted are seldom 
heard. The educational work continues with una- 
bated ardor, notwithstanding the season has arrived 
when many are called to the field of manual labor. 
The monthly returns show a much more gratifying 
result than for any corresponding period of the year 
previous. General Miles also says: ‘The initiatory 
steps taken toward giving the colored people their 
tights of representation already give evidence of 
their influence in the development of their manho: d, 
they in a quiet manner indicating an appreciation of 
their position, unattended by any evidences of elated- 
ness, but with an earnestness of purpose charac- 
terized by moderation and proper reasoning.” — Press. 








